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the story, told in one of the essays, of the
magnanimous conduct of the Duke of Guise
towards a gentleman who had joined in a con-
spiracy against his life, and whose treachery,
baring been discovered, was anticipated with an
indignant mercy. Montaigne gave Amyot the
palm above all French writers of his time for the
naivete and purity of his style, for that literary
virtue of constancy which enables an author to
accomplish a labour of great length, and especially
for having had the discretion to choose so worthy
and so suitable a gift for his country as the works
of Plutarch. " Let people tell me what they will,"
writes Montaigne, depreciating his own attain-
ments in a way which commended them, " I
understand nothing of Greek. . . . We ignorant
fellows were lost, had not this book raised us out
of the mire; thanks to him, we dare now speak
and write; the ladies, with his aid, can instruct
learned professors; it is our breviary." * The
essay goes on to direct Amyofs attention to
Xenophon, as an author suitable to a translator
whose years of greatest vigour were already past.
In the spring of 1581, when Montaigne was in
Rome, he dined with the French ambassador, and
found, among other learned men who were of the
company, his old instructor of early days in Bor-
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T7Oship with his favourite author. With Amyot
